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THE CLEVELAND PLAN OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

THE efficiency of public school administration in our states 
has by no means kept pace with the growth of our country. 
The board plan, as it was developed in New England villages, has 
spread to all the states, and has quite universally remained in its 
primitive form, little effort being put forth to modify and adapt 
it to the complex needs of the constantly growing populations in 
our great cities. 

The usual city board is composed of one or more members 
elected from each ward. There is rarely a business director, and 
the superintendent of instruction has practically no power except 
to recommend. The board is large and clumsy; there is no cen- 
tralization of energy, no fixed responsibility; all the work is car- 
ried on by committees. Under such conditions, coordination and 
system are impossible. Political exigencies rather than the needs 
of the schools are emphasized in the choice of candidates for 
board membership. Each member looks upon himself as a rep- 
resentative of his particular constituency, and is willing to log- 
roll and intrigue for the sole benefit of his own ward. Political 
motives are allowed to dictate the choice of teachers. What is a 
fairly good method of administration in a village, where public 
scrutiny is severe, utterly fails in a city where the great public 
is less vigilant. The ultra-democratic sentiment which frowns 
upon appointive offices and the holding of offices for long terms, 
and which does not desire the centralization of responsibility, 
has wrought much harm in our school administration. 

The problem of school administration is dual in its nature. 
There is first the purely business side, the levying and gathering 
of taxes, the erection and maintenance of buildings, the making 
of the budget and providing for all the details of expenditure. 
As the public pays the taxes it is commensurately interested in 
their distribution, and should have a voice in the choice of the 
officers who determine the investment of these funds. On the 
other hand, board responsibility is too lax for efficient financial 
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administration. One man should be held responsible for the 
financial management. The problem is to combine the two ele- 
ments of public control and centralization of power. 

There is, secondly, the professional or educational side. This 
is of peculiar importance, for it includes the training of the future 
citizen. Here certainly extraneous influences should be mini- 
mized and purely professional control established. But here also 
the public is interested, for the development of the child-mind is 
of the greatest public concern. So here also the problem is to 
combine social control with responsible professional administra- 
tion. 

This desirable union of popular control and professional effi- 
ciency is not and apparently cannot be secured under the ordinary 
board plan. I recall an experience of flagrant political interfer- 
ence with the efficient work of the schools in a city of 50,000 in- 
habitants, which illustrates the vital weakness of the usual board 
control. A teacher had been discharged by the superintendent 
because of inefficiency. The discharged teacher was a relative 
of one of the union labor leaders of the place, who at once com- 
menced systematic agitation. One of the two great parties nom- 
inated members for the board who were pledged, if elected, to 
oust the superintendent. The entire labor vote was enlisted in 
this cause, and only the polling of a heavy vote by the women 
saved the schools from the disgrace of purely political control of 
the professional force. This instance is not exceptional. Every 
city has had some experience of political interference, not merely 
with the purely business affairs of the school administration, but 
also with the appointment of teachers. The great problem of 
public school administration is to take the schools out of politics 
and still maintain popular control. To accomplish this end there 
has been in recent years quite a general movement in the largest 
cities to reduce the size of the board and either elect it at large, 
or allow the mayor to appoint it. This movement has received 
the almost unanimous approval of educators. 1 

1 Sixty-seventh Annual Report of Cleveland Board of Education, p. 21. Pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational Association, 1894, p. 707; 1896, p. 974; 
1897, p. 988; 1900, p. 633. Educational Review, June, 1900, vol. xx, pp. 61 et 
sea. 
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The experience of Ohio and particularly of its metropolis, 
Cleveland, sheds some light upon the difficulties of this problem 
and the method of solving it. 

The only plan for a state system of education, coordinate and 
uniform, that ever was framed into law in Ohio, was the plan 
evolved by the first state superintendent of schools in 1837. 1 
After two years of successful operation, the plan was abandoned 
by the legislature, because it gave too much power to the superin- 
tendent and tended to focalize responsibility. Since that day the 
development of school administration in the state has been hap- 
hazard, like the straggling growth of a country town. There has 
been no county supervision, practically no state supervision, and 
no concerted plan for city supervision. Every county has re- 
mained an isolated unit. The larger cities have evolved their 
own plan of control, largely based upon political bias. Every 
county and every city has its own examining board for teachers, 
and these have absolutely no relation one to the other. It fre- 
quently happens that a candidate for a teacher's certificate who 
has failed to pass the examination in one place passes it in the 
neighboring county. 

While the district has always been the unit of school adminis- 
tration in Ohio, there has been no scientific attempt to coordinate 
the various districts. On the contrary the most confusing com- 
plexity has arisen, largely because of the practice of resorting to 
special legislation. As early as 185 1 there were one thousand 
more districts in Ohio than in New York, though the latter state 
was older and larger both in area and population. 2 In 1890 the 
legislature attempted to create, out of the maze of school legisla- 
tion, a classification of districts. The result was as follows: 

1. City districts, (a) First class, first grade: Cincinnati, (b) First 
class, second grade: Cleveland, (c) First class, third grade: Toledo. 
(d) First class, (e) Second class. 2. Village districts. 3. Special 
districts. 4. Township districts. 5. Sub-districts. 3 

The absurdity of such a grouping of school authorities is more 
evident when it is remembered that these districts overlapped 

* 35 Ohio Laws, 82. 

2 Twenty-fifth Annual Report, State Commissioner of Schools, p. 53. 

3 95 Ohio Laws, 115. 
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each other; that the authorities of the overlapping districts often 
clashed; that there were no guiding and coordinating forces above 
them except the voluntary associations of teachers; that each va- 
riety of district, and usually each special district, had its own 
form of school administration; and that there was little attempt, 
in all this mass of special legislation, to adapt the size of the dis- 
trict to the needs of the locality. 

In June, 1902, the state supreme court declared every municipal 
government in the state unconstitutional, 1 on the ground that 
special legislation was prohibited by the constitution. 2 This over- 
threw the city school districts. In a subsequent decision, the 
court held that the creation of school districts by special legisla- 
tion was unconstitutional. 3 This last decision cut the roots of 
the whole adventitious and amorphous growth. 

With such a multiplicity of administrative units, the manage- 
ment of school affairs was inevitably loose and clumsy. The 
boards, moreover, were so large as to be unwieldy. In 1836 there 
were 38,740 school officers in the state, a fair proportion of the 
entire population. 4 This number was greatly diminished through 
the legislation recommended by the first state superintendent of 
schools. Still the number of school officers was inordinately 
large; in some rural districts, indeed, there were often as many 
officers as there were pupils. In some counties the authority of 
the township district officers clashed with the authority of the 
local or sub-district officers. The resulting contentions were not 
conducive to the betterment of school administration. 5 

This chaotic condition of the schools of a great state is not so 
much the result of misguidance as of non-guidance. Neglect is 
the sin of which the legislature has been guilty, in dealing with 

1 State ex rel. Kinsley et al. v. Jones, and State ex rel. Attorney-General v. 
Beacom, 66 Ohio St. 453, 491. 

2 Art. xiii, sees. 1 and 6; art. ii, sec. 26. 

3 State ex rel. Wirsch v. Spellmire, 67 Ohio St. 77. In this case a special school 
district had been created from portions of two counties and four townships. The 
court held that "the subject matter of schools, including school districts and 
establishing and changing the same, is of a 'general nature,'" and that laws 
regulating this matter must therefore be of uniform operation throughout the state. 

4 First Report, State Superintendent of Schools. 

5 Fifty-fourth Report, State School Commissioners, p. 34. 
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the school problem. In 1844 the secretary of state, who was also 
styled the state superintendent of schools, and who, in this capacity, 
possessed but one power, viz. that of gathering educational sta- 
tistics, said of the schools: "No other interest of the state has been 
so fearfully neglected, and any other visited with such chilling 
indifference would have hopelessly perished." l Subsequent state 
commissioners of education perceived and stated the result of 
Ohio's neglect: 

Other states have gone on improving and perfecting their school sys- 
tem while Ohio . . . has seemed almost to stand still. In essentials 
she has done nothing in the way of legislation within the last thirty- 
five years. 

The weakness of the Ohio school system lies in the lack of system 
and superintendence. 

Ohio can never have a school system commensurate with her great- 
ness as a state, until she has placed her country schools under intelli- 
gent supervision.' 

Ohio is one of the five or six states of the union which do not 
maintain a state normal school. Until 1902, when normal depart- 
ments were created in two of the state universities, no special in- 
struction for teachers was provided. The lack of trained teach- 
ers is reflected in the inefficiency of the schools. 

It is surprising that under such conditions there could be de- 
veloped in Ohio a plan of board government that has been pro- 
nounced a model by experts in administration and by our leading 
educators. 

Cleveland was settled by New Englanders, who carried with 
them into the forests of the Western Reserve that high esteem, 
almost reverence, for the public school that has been so marked 
a trait of the New England colonists. The first high school west 
of the Alleghanies was established in this city. Cleveland's 
schools have always been superior to those in other parts of the 
state. This superiority, however, was not due to any particular 
system of board control; it was the result of an alert and en- 

1 Executive Documents, 1844, No. 31. 

2 Thirty-fifth Report, State School Commissioners, p. 17; Thirty-first Report, 
p. 5; Thirty-ninth Report, p. 17. 
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lightened public opinion. As the city grew and the great foreign 
influx changed its political complexion, interference of the polit- 
ical manipulator in the election of board members became, as 
elsewhere, the rule. In 1890 Cleveland asked for and obtained 
a new form of municipal government, modeled strictly on the 
federal plan. This worked so well that two years later a com- 
mittee of citizens framed a school code along the same lines and 
asked the legislature to enact it into law. This was done. It 
marked a new departure in the administration of city schools. 

The law l is brief and very simple. School control is divided 
into three branches, legislative, executive and professional. The 
board of education consists of the council and a director. The 
purely legislative work devolves upon the council. This is com- 
posed of seven members elected at large for two years. The 
council elects a president and a clerk, the latter receiving a salary 
of $2,000 a year. All matters affecting expenditure come before 
the council, excepting that the director can make contracts for 
less than $250 without the concurrence of the council. All other 
purely legislative powers are vested in the council. The director 
is the executive officer, and herein lies the novelty and a large 
part of the efficiency of the plan. He is elected for two years, 
by popular vote. He receives a salary of $5,000 a year and 
must give bond for $25,000. With the approval of the council, 
he appoints the superintendent of instruction. He has charge of 
the execution of all contracts, supervises the erection of buildings, 
furnishes supplies, sees that the schools are provided with the 
necessary apparatus, and appoints all the employees of the board 
except the teachers. He has a veto upon all resolutions passed 
by the council pertaining to any expenditure of money, to the 
approval of contracts, to the purchase or sale of property, to the 
levying of taxes or to the adoption of new text books. The coun- 
cil can pass such resolutions over his veto, but only by a four- 
fifths vote. Furthermore, the director can at any time remove 
the superintendent of instruction for "sufficient cause." "But 
the order for such removal shall be in writing, specifying the 
cause therefor, and shall be entered upon the records of his office; 
and he shall forthwith report the same to the council, together 

1 89 Ohio Laws, 74. 
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with reasons therefor." The wide powers granted to this officer 
reduce the powers of the council to a minimum. He is much 
more than a mere business agent of the board, he is truly the 
director. The large majority necessary to override his veto is 
practically unattainable in ordinary routine matters; and even in 
the letting of large contracts and the conducting of great ex- 
penditures his power is practically sole. 

By a proceeding in probate court, the director and any member 
of the council may be impeached by any elector. 

The educational work is under the control of a superintendent 
of instruction, who is appointed by the director, and the law con- 
templates that he shall "remain in office during good behavior." 
He has the power to appoint and discharge all teachers. He 
practically arranges the course of study, and has supreme control 
of the purely educational side of the school administration. The 
only limitations upon his authority are the power of the council 
to determine the number of teachers and the power of the director 
to depose him for cause. He must attend the meetings of the 
council when his presence is requested, but he has no vote in that 
body. 

Under this system the government of the schools is practically 
independent of the city government. It is a separate adminis- 
trative organization. The only point of contact with the city 
government is in some of the minor details of finance, and even 
in these the school board is independent of the city council. They 
are coordinate bodies, and are alike subject to the supervisory 
powers of the board of tax commissioners. 

This board consists of four electors appointed by the mayor 
for a term of four years. The mayor is to select persons "well 
known for their intelligence and integrity;" and not more than two 
are to belong to the same political party. They receive no pay. 
To this commission are submitted all tax levies made either by 
the city council or the school board. It may approve or reject 
any part of the levies, but it cannot increase them. Its action is 
final in regard to the levies made by the school board, but the 
city council can by a three-fourths majority override its action 
in matters pertaining to the general levy. 1 

1 Ohio Municipal Code, §§ 24 and 46. 
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Subject to the control of this revising commission, the school 
board has the general power to levy taxes and to legislate concern- 
ing financial matters. The law imposes upon it only the follow- 
ing limitations: the levy must not exceed seven mills; no contract 
shall be entered into or expenditure voted unless the auditor has 
first certified that the money is in the treasury; l and no appropria- 
tions are to be made for a longer period than one year. Within 
the board itself, as has already been stated, the director has the 
power to veto any financial resolution. 

The treasurer of the city is the custodian of the school funds, 
and the auditor of the city is the auditor of the board. The law 
details, in the customary way, the method of drawing the funds. 
The auditor reports annually to the director, and this report is 
examined by a committee of three composed of the corporation 
counsel and two "suitable persons" appointed by the court of 
common pleas. This committee has the power to subpoena wit- 
nesses, and is supposed to go into great detail in its investigations. 
Each member receives five dollars per day for the time thus em- 
ployed.* There is also a sinking fund commission appointed by 
the board of education, which has control of the fund accumulat- 
ing to meet the bonded obligations of the school board. 

This arrangement assures autonomy in school finance without 
sacrificing proper supervision over the levying of taxes. It is 
important to note that this supervision is not exercised by the 
city council or any executive department of the city government, 
but by independent authorities. The school administration is 
not responsible to a city department, but to the people. 

To recapitulate: the Cleveland plan reduces the board to seven 
members, elected at large, and reduces the powers of the board 
to the lowest terms; it centralizes the business responsibility of 
school administration in one officer elected by the people and not 
responsible to the city government; it protects the teaching force 
against political influences by giving to the superintendent entire 
control of the educational work. How has the plan worked dur- 
ing the twelve years since its inception? 

First, as to the business management. This has been gener- 
ally satisfactory, and has commended itself after thorough and 

1 Ohio Revised Statutes, § 3899, 19. J Ibid., § 3899, 16. 
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impartial investigations, to the conservative business interests rep- 
resented by the local chamber of commerce. The only shadow 
cast over the office of director, and over the business appoint- 
ments made by the director, was due to a political interloper, 
who really had the welfare of the schools at heart but had neither 
the ability to see the educational needs of the community nor the 
good judgment necessary for a successful business administration. 
He was tolerated in office by the voters for one term only. With 
this exception the directors have been men of marked ability, 
who had been very successful in their private pursuits. And the 
tendency is to keep a good director in office. There have been 
only three elected during this period. The first one was reelected 
three times and the present incumbent is serving his second term. 

There have been no scandals connected with the financial ad- 
ministration of the schools. And this is perhaps as good evi- 
dence as can be secured of the cleanness of the business manage- 
ment. For what other city of 400,000 inhabitants has made 
twelve years of school history without some scandal of misappro- 
priated funds? 

The material equipment provided by the director is adequate 
and modern. The city maintains a normal school, a school for 
deaf children, five high schools, six manual training schools, and 
seventy-eight elementary schools. 1 These schools, during the past 
year, were conducted by 1,484 teachers and were attended by 
62,874 pupils.' The total disbursements from the director's of- 
fice were $2,508,698.81 ; 3 of this amount $1,731,427.81 were for 
operating expenses. 4 A competent architect is employed as su- 
perintendent of buildings, and the excellent condition of all the 
school buildings bears testimony to the thoroughness and con- 
scientiousness with which he does his work. This architect also 
prepares all plans for new buildings, and supervises their con- 
struction. He receives a salary, and by this arrangement much 
of the wrangling that usually attends the erection of public build- 
ings is avoided. 

It is a common complaint in our large cities that school facilities 

* Hand Book of Board of Education, 1904, pp. 50-54. 

2 Sixty-seventh Annual Report, Cleveland Board of Education, p. 87. 

3 Ibid., p. 118. * Ibid., p. 191. 
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are inadequate, and at the opening of every school year there are 
hundreds of unhoused school children. This complaint is not 
common in Cleveland. While it has been necessary sometimes to 
procure temporary quarters, the directors have, on the whole, 
provided adequate room for all. And this in the face of the fact 
that the population of the city has increased by more than thirty- 
five per cent in the past ten years. On the whole I think it can 
be asserted that the business administration has been both honest 
and effective, capable men being attracted to the office by the 
substantial salary and wide powers accorded to them. 

Nor has the school board abused its power in the levying of 
taxes. Only once has there been a serious clash with the board 
of tax commissioners. The committee appointed to examine the 
auditor's report last year, after an unusually rigorous investiga- 
tion, said: 

Our investigations warrant us in saying that the present business 
management of the schools has been careful and economical. There 
are evidences on every hand that attention has been paid to the details 
of contract and purchases in such a way that the money expended by 
the board and in its behalf has been providently and carefully protected 
and expended. 1 

Secondly, as to the efficacy of the educational work. In this 
department the importance of wise supervision is paramount. The 
city has been fortunate in its selection of superintendents. There 
have been three of these during the past twelve years, all of them 
eminent in educational circles. Two of the superintendents re- 
signed to accept college presidencies; and the present superin- 
tendent, who has held the office for four years, has been connected 
with the Cleveland schools for many years. A wise and energetic 
superintendent, with the power of choosing and directing his own 
force of teachers, is almost certain to create a model school system. 

A board of supervisors, appointed by the superintendent, passes 
upon the qualifications of all the teachers. There are very few 
removals, such care having been exercised in the appointment of 
the teachers that their tenure is practically permanent. That the 
teachers themselves feel this was shown some years ago, when a 

1 Ibid., p. 200. 
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plan was prepared, contemplating a permanent tenure with a 
pension after a given length of service. The teachers, by a very 
large majority, rejected the plan, preferring the present arrange- 
ment, wherein promotion depends upon ability rather than length 
of service. 

In the autumn of 1903, when an agitation began for the exten- 
sion of the Cleveland plan over the entire state, the teachers of 
Cleveland were asked to give in writing their opinion of the pres- 
ent plan. The superintendent addressed a letter to every teacher, 
requesting a perfectly frank expression of opinion and stating 
that the individual replies would in no case be made public. 
Over ninety-five per cent of the teachers expressed, in strongest 
terms, their preference for the present plan of professional control. 
This feeling of confidence and security is no small factor in the 
success of the teacher's work. 

The present superintendent adds his own testimony: 

Under this law and with this organization, the schools have prospered 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of their friends. The super- 
visors, principals and teachers at once felt a security in their positions 
never before realized. They had a sense of freedom in their work 
that inspired them to high endeavor. Their best efforts were toward 
self-improvement, a broader culture, and a larger knowledge of the 
things pertaining to their profession. The results of these efforts have 
placed the schools upon a higher plane and given the pupils a wider 
view educationally. All connected with the educational department 
believe thoroughly in the federal plan and that it is an advanced step 
in school organization. The law has proved so good a thing for the 
Cleveland schools that we would like to have it extended to the public 
schools of all the cities of the state. 1 

Thirdly, has the public interest in the schools been maintained? 
Advocates of the large board assert that public interest in the 
schools increases in proportion to the size of the board. Cleve- 
land's experience does not verify this conclusion. At no time has 
public interest been more keen and wholesome than at present. 
Every change in the policy of the director or superintendent is 
followed with intelligent interest. The members of the council 

' Sixty-seventh Annual Report, Cleveland Board of Education, p. 26. 
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are elected at large, and are thus the representatives of no one 
section or class, but of the entire city. On the only occasion 
when political animosity threatened the well-being of the schools, 
the voters came magnificently to the rescue, casting aside all 
party affiliations and rebuking the narrow and baneful policy of 
an unwise official- The wonderful uprising of the citizens during 
the past winter, when it was reported that the governor had given 
his sanction to a measure that would foist a large board upon 
the city, in obedience to the commands of a political boss from 
another city, gave striking evidence of the interest which the 
public takes in the welfare of its schools. 

I do not think that the size of the board has anything to do 
with the degree of public interest in the schools. Even under 
an appointed board such interest is maintained in San Francisco 
and in some other cities. The schools touch intimately the home 
life of the community, and it is through this living contact that 
universal interest in the conduct of the schools is created and 
maintained. 

Finally, does the Cleveland plan keep politics out of the schools ? 
Of course the director and council are elected, usually, through 
the regular party machinery. Each party has its candidates; 
they seek votes, they make promises, they labor for the welfare 
of the ticket. This competition of the parties is in itself a con- 
siderable safeguard against the nominating of an unfit man when 
the parties are of about equal strength. The only avenue open 
to the politician, by way of which he can molest the teacher, is 
through the director's power to dismiss the superintendent of in- 
struction. This power is well guarded against abuse. Only 
once in the twelve years during which the plan has been in opera- 
tion, has any one been audacious enough to attempt to abuse it. 
The details of this attempt illustrate the safety of the plan and 
the outcome reveals the sensitiveness of the public conscience. 

As I mentioned above, the first director held office for eight 
years. His administration was able and above suspicion. His 
party failed to give him another nomination, and in his stead it 
designated a candidate who, as soon as his name was placed upon 
the ticket, waged his campaign with the understanding that, if 
elected, he would remove the superintendent of instruction. This 
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called forth such universal condemnation that he was compelled 
to deny that such was his intention. This he did in a very equi- 
vocal statement, which however proved sufficient, for he was 
elected. In spite of his ante-election statement, the new director 
removed the superintendent, on the surprising ground of "incom- 
petency, inefficiency, neglect of duty and misconduct." Charges 
were sent to the president of the council, but not to the super- 
intendent. On the same day that this news was given to the 
public, the director appointed a new superintendent. This ap- 
pointment was to be reported to the board for ratification on the 
very evening of that day. This hasty action startled the people, 
and public indignation was intense. A number of members of 
the board were persuaded to remain away from the meeting, 
thus preventing a quorum, and making it impossible to ratify the 
action of the director in appointing a new superintendent. Mean- 
while a temporary restraining order was secured, enjoining the 
director from removing the superintendent, and ordering him to 
send the superintendent a copy of the charges and grant him a 
hearing. The director now sought legal advice from the corpo- 
ration counsel, who was also the legal adviser of the school board. 
The advice was adverse to the action of the director, and was based 
on a decision of the state supreme court, which held that "suffi- 
cient cause" means a hearing, and that the power to remove 
under the given legal restrictions " cannot be exercised arbitrarily, 
but only upon complaint and after a hearing had, in which the 
officer is afforded opportunity to refute the case made against 
him." 1 The corporation counsel at the same time refused to act 
for the director in the injunction proceedings. The director's 
private counsel helped him out by finding a technical flaw in the 
petition. 

The whole city was aroused by this unwarranted interference 
with the teaching force. The Republican press, which had ad- 
vocated the director's election, was as determined in its denun- 
ciation as the Democratic press. All thinking citizens protested. 
All manner of professional and business organizations protested. 
The avalanche of condemnation frightened the offending director, 
and he wrote to the superintendent "revoking, cancelling and 

1 State ex rel. Meader et ah v. Sullivan, 58 Ohio St. 504. 
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annulling" his order of removal, and withdrew the charges which 
he had presented to the council. The following year the super- 
intendent was elected president of one of our best state normal 
colleges, and the humiliated director went down to inglorious de- 
feat. 

Some political favoritism is perhaps shown in the appointment 
of janitors and other minor employees, but the range of political 
influence is not extensive. I find the universal opinion to be 
that the responsibility centered in the director has practically 
eliminated party politics from the business management of the 
schools. And the teacher is completely shielded against political 
influence. In no way has his security been invaded by party 
politics. It is the unanimous testimony of the superintendent, 
the director and the teachers themselves, that not in the remotest 
degree has the teaching force been subject to political manipula- 
tion. Merit is the basis of appointment and tenure. 

In order to meet the situation created by the judicial decisions 
above noticed (p. 405), the Cleveland chamber of commerce 
caused a bill to be drafted, establishing the Cleveland plan in 
such general terms as to avoid the constitutional prohibition 
against special legislation. This bill was introduced into the 
state legislature at the last session. Few measures of general in- 
terest ever went to a legislature with more universal and intelligent 
backing. The state teachers' association, the schoolmasters' club, 
the state chamber of commerce, local business and professional 
bodies of all kinds and from all over the state endorsed the plan, 
after a careful examination of its working in Cleveland. 

Two general objections were urged against the measure. One 
was purely political; it was brought forward by politicians who 
desired to use the large board as a feeder to the party maw. They 
denounced a small board as "un-American." Sundry school- 
book concerns were loud in echoing this sentiment. Their atti- 
tude reminds one of Dr. Johnson's hard saying: "Patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel." 

The other objection came from the rural districts and small 
towns. They were unwilling to have directors imposed upon 
them, because the school business in their districts was not suffi- 
ciently extensive to warrant maintaining such officers. 
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The former objection deserves only contempt. The latter 
might easily be met by allowing the local councils to determine 
the salary of the director. 

The struggle for the enactment of the Cleveland plan began 
with the first week of the session, and ended only an hour before 
final adjournment, after several conference reports had been re- 
jected, and after the criminating and recriminating speeches cus- 
tomary on such occasions had been delivered. 

The new code is an unsatisfactory compromise. It provides a 
board of five members for all school districts of less than 50,000 
inhabitants. In the larger districts, embracing the five large 
cities of the state, the size of the board may vary from seven to 
thirty-five; three to be elected at large and the rest from districts, 
which may vary in number from two to thirty. The present 
school board of each of these cities is to determine the size of the 
new board. This is a concession to both Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati. The new board has supreme power over school adminis- 
tration. It may, at its option, appoint a director and grant him 
such powers as it sees fit. The superintendent is shorn of his 
authority; all his acts are subject to the approval of the board. 
He can be elected for no longer a term than five years, and his 
teachers can be appointed only with the approval of the board, 
and for a term of four years only. The financial powers of the 
board remain as at present. 

Perhaps the enthusiasts for the centralized plan ought to feel 
satisfied with this compromise. It certainly is an advanced step 
for the rural and village districts. It is probable, however, that 
the new law will be declared unconstitutional, on the ground that 
it is not of "uniform operation throughout the state." In that 
case the legislature will again have an opportunity to develop a 
simple, efficient, centralized system of school administration, in- 
suring definite responsibility as well as popular control, bringing 
the teaching force under purely professional direction, and placing 
the schools beyond the reach of the politicians. 

S. P. Orth. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



